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Edward  Hopper:  City,  Country,  Town 


Edward  Hopper's  critical  reputation  rests  heavily  on 
his  revealing  psychological  portraits  of  twentieth- 
century  man.  Yet  he  was  no  less  masterful  in  his 
sensitive  and  piercing  views  of  the  modern  land- 
scape and  cityscape.  His  personal  vision  extolls  the 
raw  beauty  and  barren  spaces  of  the  American 
landscape;  it  tolerates,  and  even  embraces,  man's 
sometimes  shoddy,  sometimes  disjunctive  transfor- 
mation of  that  land. 

In  Hopper's  best  works,  this  vision  is  expressed 
through  the  perfect  partnership  of  his  chosen  subject 
with  his  severe  technique — a  brittle  kind  of  realism 
that  created  an  almost  anonymous  effect,  allowing  no 
lushness  of  paint  surface  to  distract  the  viewer  from 
the  bright  hardness  of  the  land,  or  from  the  clean 
sharp  angles  of  the  vernacular  architecture  of  urban, 
rural,  and  small-town  America.  Though  many  of 
these  works  were  done  directly  from  nature,  they  are 
recognizable  as  typically  "Hopper  landscapes"  pre- 
cisely because  his  subtle  manipulation  and  personal 
interpretation  of  the  view  colors  any  factual  descrip- 
tion of  place. 

That  Hopper  sought  a  personal  expression  rather 
than  a  mere  literal  rendering  of  what  he  saw  in  nature 
is  clear  from  a  statement  he  made  at  the  time  of  his 
first  retrospective  in  1933:  "My  aim  in  painting  has 
always  been  the  most  exact  transcription  possible  of 
my  most  intimate  impressions  of  nature. " 

Hopper's  effort  to  express  his  "intimate  impres- 
sions" was  no  doubt  inspired  by  his  teacher,  Robert 


Fig.  1. 

Tugboat  with  Black  Smokestack,  1908 
Oil  on  canvas,  20  x  29  inches 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.1192 


Henri,  who  felt  that  nature  revealed  to  the  artist  "the 
realities  beyond  the  surfaces  of  his  subject."  Henri 
said  that  "the  reproduction  of  things  is  but  the  idle 
industry  of  one  who  does  not  value  his  sensations." 
He  encouraged  his  pupils  to  discover  these  sensa- 
tions through  the  observation  of  life  around  them. 
Hopper  studied  with  Henri  at  the  New  York  School  of 
Art,  along  with  the  fertile  generation  of  students 
which  included  George  Bellows,  Guy  Pene  du  Bois, 
Glenn  O.  Coleman,  and  Rockwell  Kent.  At  the  time, 
he  was  commuting  to  New  York  City  from  the 
northern  suburb  of  Nyack,  where  he  had  been  born  in 


1882.  Having  enrolled  in  the  New  York  School  in  1901 
to  study  illustration,  he  soon  started  painting  classes 
with  William  Merrit  Chase  and,  in  1903,  with  the 
flashy,  and  by  all  accounts  mesmerizing,  Robert 
Henri.  Hopper  readily  embraced  Henri's  philosophy 
of  personal  expression  and  lived  by  it  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  As  a  young  student,  however,  he  also  often 
appropriated  Henri's  style,  with  its  thick,  active 
surfaces,  broadly  brushed  with  strokes  that  "come 
from  brushes  which  seem  full  charged,  as  though 
they  were  filled  to  the  hilt  and  had  plenty  to  give. " 

Henri's  influence  can  be  seen  in  works  like  Hop- 
per's Tugboat  with  Black  Smokestack  of  1908  (Fig.  1), 
a  robust  celebration  of  industrial,  urban  America, 
fairly  bursting  with  prewar  optimism.  The  lively, 
creamy  surfaces  of  the  work  testify  to  a  love  of 
materiality  which  also  informs  Hopper's  solid  render- 
ing of  the  rocks  and  ocean  at  Monhegan  Island  and 
Ogunquit,  Maine,  executed  a  few  years  later.  The 
vigor  of  the  natural  formations  in  Monhegan,  which 
had  attracted  Henri  as  early  as  1903,  drew  other  of 
Hopper's  contemporaries,  among  them  George  Bel- 
lows, who  approached  the  scenery  with  the  same 
boldness  of  touch  (Figs.  2  and  3). 

Hopper's  penchant  for  the  solidity  and  gravity  of 
physical  matter,  so  prevalent  in  the  rather  airless 
Monhegan  works,  was  somewhat  tempered  during 
two  trips  to  Paris  (1906-07  and  1909),  where  he 
painted  along  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  experi- 
mented with  the  different  effects  of  weather  and  the 
tendency  of  light  to  dissolve  matter.  Yet  his  American 
love  of  the  objectness  of  a  thing  never  allowed  him  to 
decompose  quite  to  the  same  degree  that  the  Impres- 
sionists did,  and  though  he  lightened  his  palette,  he 
applied  paint  in  the  broad  masses  favored  by  Henri 


rather  than  use  the  broken  brushstroke  of  Monet  and 
Pissarro.  Hopper  once  noted  that  Henri  disliked  his 
Paris  canvases  because  they  were  too  light.  "He  used 
to  say  that  the  only  excuse  for  a  light  painting  was  to 
hang  on  a  light  wall. "  Like  Hopper's  later  Blackwell's 
Island  (1911)  and  Queensborough  Bridge  (1913),  his 
European  subjects — the  bridges  over  the  Seine,  and 
the  buildings  beyond,  often  seen  under  moody  at- 
mospheric conditions — many  times  show  a  softness 
of  touch  and  blurring  of  edges  which  he  would  reject 
m  his  mature  works  for  a  cleaner  line  and  sparser 
geometry.  This  geometric  severity  is  hinted  at  in 
other  Paris  works  such  as  Le  Quai  des  Grands 
Augustins  (1909),  where,  significantly,  his  focus  is 
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Fig.  2. 

George  Bellows 

Hill  and  Valley,  Monhegan,  1913 

Oil  on  panel,  16  x  20  inches 

Colby  College  Art  Museum,  Waterville,  Maine 


Fig.  3. 

Rocky  Sea  Shore,  1916-19 

Oil  on  canvas,  9V2  x  1215/i6  inches 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     701666 


It  was  in  the  1920s  that  Hopper's  personal  aes- 
thetic became  more  defined,  and  in  his  views  of  his 
environment  he  began  to  find  what  Henri  had  de- 
scribed as  the  "human  emotion"  in  landscape.  This 
was  not,  for  Hopper,  a  sentimental  or  idealized  view 
of  nature.  "What  I  wanted  to  do,"  Hopper  once 
declared,  "was  to  paint  sunlight  on  the  side  of  a 
house."  The  simplicity  of  this  statement  belies  the 
emotional  underpinnings  of  his  art,  for  that  hard 
clean  light  and  severe  technique  which  he  began  to 
exploit  expressed  a  Yankee  asceticism  and  a  subtle, 
almost  gruff  affection  for  the  land  and  its  structures. 
His  subjects  were  dry  landscapes,  dusty  sun-baked 
small  towns,  rocky  seacoasts,  and  the  forgotten,  less 
celebrated  parts  of  the  cities — the  kind  of  views  that 
no  tourist  would  ever  seek,  but  which  were  in  fact  the 
ordinary  spaces  of  everyday  life.  His  landscapes, 
though  sometimes  rich  in  color,  are  never  quite 


less  on  the  Seme  or  on  the  landmark  buildings  on  its 
banks  than  on  the  hard  sweeping  line  of  the  pave- 
ment. It  is  this  love  for  the  less  typically  "paintable" 
vista  that  informs  so  much  of  Hopper's  later  vision. 

Although  Hopper's  formal  training  ended  with  his 
trips  to  Europe,  he  continued  to  educate  himself  just 
as  Henri  had  prescribed — by  precise  and  intuitive 
observation  of  nature.  He  practiced  this  method  in 
the  summers  in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts  (1912), 
Ogunquit,  Maine  (1914-15),  and  Monhegan  Island, 
Maine  (1916-19).  During  the  winter  in  New  York,  while 
working  as  an  illustrator  to  support  himself,  he 
painted  in  the  studio  from  memory  and  imagination. 


Fig.  4. 

Martin  Johnson  Heade 

The  Stranded  Boat,  1863 

Oil  on  canvas,  223A  x  36 Vz  inches 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston;  M. 


and  M.  Karolik  Collection 


verdant;  above  all,  they  are  filled  with  that  piercing 
white  light.  It  is  the  kind  of  light  that  gives  emphasis 
to  structure  rather  than  dissolves  form.  Prescient  in 
works  like  Gloucester  Harbor  (1912),  it  is  used  with 
mastery  in  House  on  Pamet  River  (1934)  or  Seven 
A.M.  (1948).  In  watercolor,  Hopper  learned  to  capture 
this  quality  of  light  by  skillful  and  precise  use  of  the 
white  of  the  paper. 

Hopper  began  to  use  watercolor  to  paint  out-of- 
doors  in  Gloucester  in  1923,  and  subsequently  re- 
stricted his  use  of  oil  largely  to  works  composed  from 
memory.  Hopper's  watercolors  are  less  introspective 
than  his  studio-created  compositions,  but  they  too 
are  concerned  with  reaching  beyond  obvious  ap- 
pearance to  get  to  the  spirit  of  the  landscape.  Water- 
color  became  his  mobile  medium,  the  one  he  used  to 


Fig.  5. 

High  Road,  1931 

Watercolor  on  paper,  20  x  28  inches 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.1163 


capture  both  the  landscape  around  his  summer  home 
in  Truro,  Massachusetts,  and  his  impressions  of  his 
travels  around  the  United  States.  On  these  excur- 
sions— to  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  New  England,  and 
South  Carolina  in  the  1920s,  to  New  England  and 
Canada  m  the  1930s,  and  to  the  West  and  Mexico 
in  the  1940s  and  1950s — Hopper  sketched  the  towns 
and  the  different  terrains,  often  from  the  back  seat 
of  his  car. 

Hopper's  views  of  these  different  locations 
nevertheless  convey  a  similarity  of  spirit.  His  emo- 
tional response  before  nature  often  led  to  a  kind  of 
quietism  which  is  not  unlike  the  poetic  stillness  of 
the  nineteenth-century  American  Lummist  land- 
scape tradition.  Like  the  stillness  of  Lumimst  paint- 
ing, the  static,  arrested  quality  in  Hopper's  work  is 
often  achieved  by  an  emphasis  on  the  horizontal  and 
by  a  careful  ordering  of  planes.  A  comparison  of 
Martin  Johnson  Heade's  The  Stranded  Boat  (1863) 
with  works  like  High  Road  (Figs.  4  and  5)  reveals  a 
similar  use  of  strong  horizontals  relieved  by  carefully 
placed,  rather  weak  vertical  punctuation.  Both  artists 
are  attracted  to  the  linear,  paper  thinness  of  the 
horizon  line.  The  big  sky  gives  a  sense  of  the 
expansiveness  of  the  American  vista  and  the  lack  of 
enclosure  at  the  sides  suggests  that  the  scene  con- 
tinues beyond  the  picture  plane;  Hopper  once  stated 
that  he  sought  to  express  just  this  quality  of  con- 
tinuation in  his  art,  and  its  articulation  can  be  seen 
even  in  townscapes  such  as  Roofs,  Saltillo  (1946).  In 
these  Mexico  watercolors  the  subtle  quality  of  the 
light  and  the  scrubbed  technique  combine  to  give  an 
almost  palpable  sensation  of  the  hot,  dry  climate  of 
the  Southwest. 


Other  formulas  which  Hopper  evolved  to  express 
his  vision  appear  again  and  again  in  all  media.  The 
insistently  horizontal  banding  and  looming  sky  of  the 
etching  American  Landscape  (1920),  for  example, 
grows  to  monumental  proportions  in  Railroad  Sunset 
(1929),  where  the  dramatically  moody  lighting  rein- 
forces the  isolation  of  the  tower.  The  prevalent  sensa- 
tion of  isolation  in  Hopper's  work  is  at  other  times 
achieved  by  focusing  on  the  inaccessibility  of  a  lone 
subject— cars  located  on  precipices  (Cars  and  Rocks, 
1927),  a  house  seen  from  behind  a  wide,  banked 
foreground  {Capron  House,  1933),  or  trees  clumped 
together  at  the  end  of  a  looming  yet  somewhat 
uninviting  expanse  of  road  {Mass  of  Trees  at  East- 
ham,  1962).  The  emptiness  of  the  foreground,  and  the 
viewer's  uncertain  position  in  relation  to  it,  can  also 
be  likened  to  a  Luminist  sensibility.  In  Hopper's  work 


Fig.  6. 

Cobb's  Barns  and  Distant  Houses,  c.  1931 

Oil  on  canvas,  28V2  x  42% 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.1206 


Fig.  7. 

Robert  Adams 

Newly  Completed  Tract  House,  Colorado  Springs,  c.  1974 

Gelatin  silver  print,  53/4  x  5%  inches 

Marvin  Heiferman,  Photographs,  New  York 


the  uncomfortable  position  of  the  viewer  is  apparent 
even  where  the  foreground  is  not  vast  {Village 
Church,  c.  1934-35). 

Hopper's  sense  of  place,  as  we  have  seen,  is  of  the 
most  ordinary  and  unspectacular  variety.  Yet  his 
mastery  of  light  and  composition,  his  profound 
quietism,  and  his  harsh  technique  produced  richly 
evocative  works.  In  Cobb's  Barns  and  Distant  Houses 


(Fig.  6)  the  full  sun  of  midday  heats  the  landscape 
and  the  evenness  and  clarity  of  light  is  matched  by 
the  metallic  colors  of  the  palette.  The  expansiveness 
of  the  vista  is  heightened  by  the  high  horizon  line  and 
tipped  picture  plane,  and  the  equal  clarity  of  each 
element  of  architecture,  spotted  throughout  the  field 
like  pieces  on  a  chessboard,  helps  convey  the  feeling 
of  endless,  continuous  space.  As  a  pendant,  Cobb's 
Bams,  South  Truro  is  quite  different  in  mood.  The 
buildings  are  closer  to  the  picture  plane,  and  though 
the  horizon  line  rises  up  sharply,  a  great  deal  more 
sky  is  evident  The  failing  light  of  the  sunset,  low  in 
the  horizon,  lies  more  heavily  on  the  landscape,  and 
the  cooler  green  tonality  of  the  foliage  contributes  to 
the  brooding  quality  of  the  picture. 


pristine  nature.  But  neither  does  Hopper  celebrate 
the  brash  shininess  of  the  modern  vista  or  embrace 
the  newness  and  power  of  industrial  landscapes. 
Hopper's  subjects,  in  fact,  are  never  quite  new  or 
shiny  His  paintings,  for  all  their  spareness  and 
geometry,  tell  us  of  an  America  slightly  worn  at  the 
edges— somewhat  shabby  and  comfortable,  yet  still 
lean  and  practical.  His  quiet  acceptance  of  this 
America,  rendered  with  his  own  kind  of  visual  and 
emotional  expression,  marks  his  contribution  to 
twentieth-century  landscape  and  cityscape. 

Deborah  Lyons 


Hopper's  response  to  the  American  landscape  is  in 
some  ways  similar  to  that  in  the  landscape  photo- 
graphy of  artists  associated  with  a  Minimalist  aes- 
thetic In  Robert  Adams'  work  (Fig.  7),  for  example, 
the  same  formal  preferences  for  horizontal  planarity 
and  empty,  cleared-out  spaces  seen  in  harsh  direct 
light  are  brought  to  bear  on  unscenic  views  of 
America.  Unlike  Hopper's  more  positive  views, 
Adams'  bleak,  deadpan  images  of  suburbia— the  gray 
zones  of  human  habitation— are  visions  of  the  sins  of 
the  industrial  age,  man's  ongoing  destruction  of 
his  environment. 

Hopper's  views  of  his  environment  do  not  criticize 
man's  intervention  or  implicitly  advocate  a  return  to 
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Le  Quai  des  Grands  Augustins ,  1909 

This  work,  painted  during  Hopper's  second  trip  to 
Paris  in  1909,  presents  an  unpeopled  cityscape 
dominated  and  given  momentum  at  its  very  center 
by  the  great  sweeping  curve  of  the  quay.  The  road 
carves  out  a  volume  of  space  and  leads  the  viewer's 
gaze  back  to  the  sun-splashed  bridge,  shed,  and 
mansard-roofed  buildings  above.  Light  enters  the 
picture  from  the  top  right,  defining  the  volumes  of  the 
architectural  forms  and  establishing  a  play  of  light 
and  shadow.  Only  the  boats  in  the  water  to  the  left 
lack  definition;  suggested  rather  than  described, 
their  forms  dissolve  in  the  afternoon  light. 


Tall  Masts,  1912 

While  this  painting  was  probably  based  on  an 
observed  motif,  Hopper's  manipulation  of  the 
pictorial  elements  asserts  the  constructed  nature  of 
his  landscape  subjects.  The  painting  is  dominated  by 
the  play  of  straight  lines  offered  by  the  strong 
verticals  of  the  masts,  the  low  horizontals  of  the 
booms  and  roof  lines  of  the  surrounding  buildings, 
and  the  faint  diagonals  of  the  ropes  that  hold  the 
sails.  While  the  pier  presents  yet  another  horizontal 
element,  it  is  fronted  by  evenly  spaced  posts  of 
varying  heights.  Parallel  to  the  picture  plane,  these 
posts  establish  a  counter-rhythm  to  the  taller, 
brilliantly  lit  masts.  The  space  of  the  picture  is 
collapsed  between  the  columns  in  front  and  the 
architectural  elements  behind;  the  only  release  into 
depth  occurs  at  the  painting's  extreme  left  side. 


American  Landscape,  1920 

Many  of  the  themes  and  compositional  formats  that 
were  later  to  be  seen  as  "typically"  Hopper  first 
emerged  in  his  prints  of  1915-23.  The  horizontal 
structure  of  American  Landscape  looks  ahead  to  his 
later  work,  as  does  the  quiet,  solitary  mood,  the 
gabled  Victorian  house,  and  the  railroad  track  which 
runs  across  the  picture  space. 

The  etching  represents  three  cows  lumbering 
home  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Lined  up  in  a  row  from 
foreground  to  mid-ground  as  if  to  show  their  sequen- 
tial movement,  the  cows  march  across  a  railroad 
track  to  their  destination  The  railroad  track,  a  symbol 
of  mobility,  progress,  and  the  world  outside,  cuts 
across  a  bucolic  world  of  enduring  values — late 
nineteenth-century  architecture,  slow-moving  cattle, 
impenetrable  dark  woods,  and  the  late  afternoon  sun. 
Hopper,  who  loved  trains  and  train  travel,  seems  to 
have  optimistically  felt  that  in  the  American  land- 
scape the  new  and  the  old,  the  transient  and  the 
lasting,  could  peaceably  coexist. 


Railroad  Sunset,  1929 

Painted  in  his  New  York  studio  from  memory  and 
imagination,  Railroad  Sunset  represents  what  is  for 
Hopper  an  uncharacteristically  dramatic  scene  m 
which  a  railroad  tower  is  isolated  against  a  broad, 
barren  landscape  and  a  sky  is  made  vibrant  by  the 
radiant  colors  of  the  setting  sun.  The  tower,  which 
interrupts  the  horizontal  banding  of  the  composition, 
is  shifted  on  its  axis  so  that  it  appears  not  as  a  flat 
silhouette  but  as  a  cubic  volume,  with  light  falling  on 
one  of  its  sides.  In  the  room  enclosed  at  the  top  of  the 
tower,  the  shades  are  pulled  up  to  different  heights 
and  through  the  windows  one  can  see  the  colors  of 
the  evening  sky. 

The  tower  stands  in  lone  and  silent  appreciation  of 
the  magnificent  vision  spread  before  it,  a  vision  that 
seems  to  expand  in  all  directions  beyond  the  very 
edges  of  the  canvas.  Once  again,  the  railroad  tracks 
reach  out,  leading  to  other  vistas,  other  realms. 


House  on  Pamet  River,  1934 

Hopper  began  to  work  in  the  medium  of  watercolor  in 
1923.  Unlike  his  mature  oils,  which  were  executed  in 
the  studio,  the  watercolors  were  painted  outdoors 
directly  from  nature.  Pictures  like  the  large,  luminous 
House  on  Pamet  River  are  deceptively  simple  and 
spontaneous  in  appearance;  close  observation 
reveals  their  many  complexities  and  studied  manip- 
ulations of  form. 

While  the  main  body  of  the  house  is  parallel  to  the 
picture  plane,  other  parts  of  the  house  and  the  nearby 
garage  are  arranged  at  angles,  establishing  a  play  of 
triangular  and  rectangular  forms.  The  angularity  of 
the  composition  is  enhanced  by  the  profusion  of 
diagonal  lines,  some  entering  the  composition  in  the 
form  of  architectural  elements,  others  as  their  shad- 
ows. Rare  for  Hopper  in  this  watercolor  is  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  patterns  contained  within  the 
architectural  details — the  bricks  of  the  chimney  and 
slats  of  the  shutters. 


Seven  A.M.,  1948 

In  this  painting,  Hopper  presents  a  closed  storefront 
early  on  a  sun-filled  morning.  The  shop,  which  stands 
at  the  edge  of  town  where  buildings  meet  the  woods, 
is  of  an  indeterminate  nature,  the  items  in  the 
window,  the  drawn  shade,  and  the  empty  shelves 
inside  offering  no  clues. 

The  store  is  shown  from  a  low  vantage  point  and 
no  barriers  (such  as  the  pier  and  railroad  tracks  seen 
in  other  works)  are  used  to  obstruct  the  viewer's 
entrance  into  the  composition.  In  one  of  the  sketches 
that  preceded  the  painting,  a  woman  peers  down 
from  the  second-story  window.  While  the  figure 
would  have  added  visual  interest  and  a  psychological 
dimension  to  the  scene,  its  omission  may  be  even 
more  fraught  with  possibilities.  Instead  of  consider- 
ing the  feelings  of  the  woman  on  this  sunny  summer 
morning,  the  viewer  is  forced  to  confront  his  own. 

Rom  Feinstein 
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Paintings 

Les  Lavoirs  a  Pont  Royal,  1907 

Oil  on  canvas,  23%  x  28^2 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Beguest     70.1247 

Tugboat  at  Boulevard  Saint  Michel,  1907 

Oil  on  canvas,  23%  x  28% 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Beguest     70.1250 

Tugboat  with  Black  Smokestack,  1908 

Oil  on  canvas,  20  x  29 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Beguest     70.1192 

Valley  of  the  Seme,  1908 

Oil  on  canvas,  26  x  38 

Josephine  N  Hopper  Beguest     70  1183 

lie  Saint  Louis  or  La  Cite,  1909 

Oil  on  canvas,  233/4  x  28^2 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Beguest     70.1177 

The  Louvre  in  a  Thunder  Storm,  1909 

Oil  on  canvas,  23  x  28% 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Beguest     70  1223 

Le  Quai  des  Grands  Augustms ,  1909 

Oil  on  canvas,  23V2  x  28V2 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Beguest     70.1173 

Blackwell's  Island,  1911 

Oil  on  canvas,  24  x  29 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Beguest     70  1188 


Tall  Masts,  1912 

Oil  on  canvas,  24  x  29 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Beguest 


70.1198 


Gloucester  Harbor,  1912 
Oil  on  canvas,  26  x  38 
Josephine  N  Hopper  Beguest 


Queensborough  Bridge,  1913 

Oil  on  canvas,  25'/2  x  37/2 

Josephine  N  Hopper  Beguest     70  1184 

The  Dories,  Ogunquit,  1914 

Oil  on  canvas,  24  x  29 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Beguest     70.1196 

Rocks  and  Sand,  1916 

Oil  on  board,  9/2  x  127s 

Josephine  N  Hopper  Beguest    70.1672 

Rocky  Projection  at  the  Sea,  1916-19 

Oil  on  board,  9  x  127s 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Beguest     70.1310 

Rocky  Sea  Shore,  1916-19 

Oil  on  canvas,  9V2  x  1215/i6 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Beguest     70.1666 

Rocky  Shore  and  Sea,  1916-19 

Oil  on  wood,  117s  x  16 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Beguest     70.1290 

Raitoad  Crossing,  1922-23 

Oil  on  canvas,  29  x  397) 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Beguest     70  1189 

Raitoad  Sunset,  1929 

Oil  on  canvas,  28y4  x  4774 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Beguest     70.1170 


70  1204 


Cobb's  Bains  and  Distant  Houses ,  c.  1931 

Oil  on  canvas,  28V2  x  42% 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.1206 

Cobb's  Bains,  South  Tiuio.  c.  1931 

Oil  on  canvas,  34  x  49% 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.1207 


Seven  AM.  ,1948 
Oil  on  canvas,  30  x  40 
Purchase  and  exchange 

Watercolors 


50.8 


Hook  Mountain,  Nyack,  c.  1899 

Watercolor  on  paper,  5x7 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.1558.55 

Blynman  Bridge,  1923  or  1924 
Watercolor  on  paper,  1315/i6  x  19,5/i6 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.1120 

White  House  with  Doimei  Windows,  1923  or  1924 
Watercolor  on  paper,  11%  x  18 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.1154 

Landscape  with  Rocks,  1924 
Watercolor  on  paper,  11%  x  1715/i6 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.1150 

Abodes  and  Shed,  New  Mexico,  1925 
Watercolor  on  paper,  13%  x  1915/i6 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.1121 

Pink  House  with  Stone  Wall,  1925 
Watercolor  on  paper,  137s  x  1915/i6 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.1133 

Saint  Michael's  College,  Santa  Fe,  1925 
Watercolor  on  paper,  13%  x  1915/i6 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.1158 


Rooftops,  1926 

Watercolor  on  paper,  12%  x  19% 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.1114 


Cais  and  Rocks,  1927 
Watercolor  on  paper,  13%  x  20 
Josephine  N  Hopper  Bequest 


70.1104 


Light  at  Two  Lights,  1927 
Watercolor  on  paper,  1315/i6  x  1915/i6 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest    70.1143 

Light  at  Two  Lights,  1927 
Watercolor  on  paper,  1315/i6  x  20 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.1094 

High  Road,  1931 
Watercolor  on  paper,  20  x  28 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.1163 

Capion  House, 1933 
Watercolor  on  paper,  20  x  27% 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.1085 

House  on  PametRivei,  1934 
Watercolor  on  paper,  19%  x  24% 
Purchase     36.20 

Longnook  Valley,  1934 
Watercolor  on  paper,  20  x  28 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.1161 

Village  Chuich,  c.  1934-35 
Watercolor  on  paper,  19%  x  25 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.1086 

Trees  on  a  Hill,  1938 
Watercolor  on  paper,  14  x  1915/i6 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.1105 


El  Palacio,  1946 

Watercolor  on  paper,  203/4  x  28% 

Exchange     50  2 

Roofs,  SaltiUo,  1946 
Watercolor  on  paper,  21  x  29 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.1162 

Slopes  of  the  Grand  Teton,  1946 
Watercolor  on  paper,  1315/i6  x  20 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.1116 

Mass  of  Trees  at  Eastham,  1962 
Watercolor  on  paper,  21  x  283/4 
Josephine  N  Hopper  Bequest     70.1164 

Etchings 

American  Landscape,  1920 

Etching:  sheet,  13,3/i6  x  1854,  image,  73/4  x  1215/ie 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.1005 

The  Lighthouse  (Maine  Coast),  1921 

Etching:  sheet,  1554  x  173/i6;  image,  9%  x  ll13/i6 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.1032 


Drawings 

Light  at  Two  Lights,  1927 

Conte  and  charcoal  on  paper,  15  x  22Vi6 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70  683 

Drawing  for  painting,  From  Williamsburg  Bridge,  1928 
Conte  on  paper,  854  x  IIV16 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.457 

Topsfield,  1929 

Conte  and  charcoal  on  paper,  15Vi6  x  22546 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.682 

Drawing  for  painting,  Pretty  Penny,  1939 

Conte  on  paper,  1054  x  16 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.681 

Drawing  for  painting,  Route  6,  Eastham,  1941 

Conte  on  paper,  1054  x  16 

Josephine  N  Hopper  Bequest     70  330 

Drawing  for  painting,  Solitude,  1944 
Conte  on  paper,  15545  x  2254 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.855 
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